A     HAPPY     WARRIOR

Marching forward, they then crossed a river which
Xenophon calls the Phasis, but which was probably
the early stream of the Araxes, flowing, not like the
two great rivers of Mesopotamia into the Persian Gulf,
but into the Caspian some distance south of Baku
after its junction with the Koura of Georgia. Farther
on they saw their way barred by a mixed host of
tribesmen, and here a second quarrel almost ensued.
For Gheirosophus proposed in rugged Spartan fashion
to make a frontal attack, like Buller at Colenso, but
Xenophon suggested sending a detachment round to
the left over the long mountain range, so as to steal
through unseen by night and take the enemy in the
flank or rear. Unhappily, he added that he was not
worthy to give this advice to the Spartan Gheiro-
sophus, who, like all the noblest Spartans, had been
trained to stealing from boyhood as an essential part
of public-school education. Whereto Cheirosophus
pointedly retorted that he had always heard the
Athenians were particularly skilled in stealing public
money, and the more they stole the higher was their
reputation. Xenophon, of course, volunteered to
lead the detour, but was requested by the other general
to remain with his rearguard as usual. His ruse was
entirely successful. The pass was cleared, and the
way laid open to another fertile district.

None the less, the troops were very short of pro-
visions when they came to a tribe of mountaineers
which Xenophon calls Taocians. These had a habit,
like the old Irish and our own ancestors on the Scot-
tish border, of gathering in times of danger all their
people, cattle, and possessions into strong and isolated
fortresses. The fortress before the Greeks was nearly
surrounded by a river, and the only approach was by
a short but narrow defile, with high crags on both
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